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unmixed blessing. So further investigation 
in the cliff region of our concession was put 
off to the next season. 

At the beginning of the season of 
1919-20, it was decided, while waiting 
for the arrival of Mr. Winlock, to explore 
thoroughly the bay between the site of the 
previous season's work and Deir el Bahri. 
It is here that the great cache of royal 
mummies was recovered in 1881 and it 
seemed profitable, whether a similar find 
were made or not, to do enough clearing to 
establish at least the absence of further 
tombs in that particular area. In the 
course of this work the pit of the great 
cache tomb was cleared again of the rubble 



which had drifted into it (fig. 8). The 
passage was found to be nearly blocked 
with fallen stone, but in the debris near 
the bottom of the pit fragments of a coffin 
were discovered. These are evidently 
from the original occupation of the tomb. 
Enough remains to date them to the late 
XVII or early XVIII dynasty, and con- 
firms the supposition that the royal 
mummies were deposited in an older tomb, 
which was perhaps enlarged. 

In the introduction to his article Mr. 
Winlock describes how unsuccessful was 
our search in the cliffs above this point, 
but how fruitful our efforts in the later 
part of the season. A. Lansing. 



II. EXCAVATIONS AT THEBES 



1919-20 



IHE reader has been told how Mr. 
Lansing during the spring of 19 19 found 
the mummy of Prince Amenemhet in the 
cliffs behind Kurneh. The spot was not 
far from the place where Maspero had 
discovered the hiding-place of the bodies 
of the great Pharaohs to whom the little 
prince was related, and naturally our 
imaginations were fired at the chance of 
discovering other members of the royal 
families who might have been buried 
nearby. Therefore in the season of 19 19- 
20 it was planned to explore the crags and 
cliffs all round the tomb which Maspero 
had discovered in 1881 and that which 
Lansing had found in 19 19. 

The season was the first, since the be- 
ginning of the war, during which it was 
possible to work with a full force, but even 
last year traveling was so difficult that the 
members of the Expedition did not get 
established in the house at Thebes before 
the beginning of the New Year and digging 
began only on January 8. Systematically 
Mr. Lansing dug over the bay in the cliffs 
where the royal cache had been discovered, 
yard by yard. Tantalizing traces of burials 
came up from time to time and the dis- 
covery of the mouth of a tomb-pit deeply 
buried under fallen rock and wind-blown 
sand raised the hopes of every one — only 
to be dashed when it was found that the 



well had been left unfinished when it had 
been quarried out no deeper than a 
yard or so. 

As the digging gangs finished out the 
floor of the little valley in the cliffs and 
climbed up into the narrow crevices high 
above, there was less and less room for 
them to wield their picks and gradually we 
withdrew them, a few at a time, to work 
upon the last, unexcavated part of the 
Palace of Amenhotep III. For about a 
month a party of workmen was kept there 
clearing a row of residences built for the 
great courtiers who had lived in the Palace 
City and when our gangs were finally with- 
drawn they had traced these buildings 
down to the cultivated fields. Meanwhile 
Mr. Hauser and Mr. Hall had started to 
finish the maps and plans of the whole of 
the area excavated by the Expedition be- 
tween 1 9 10 and 1920 — a space more than 
half a mile long and a quarter of a mile 
wide, covered with a veritable labyrinth 
of walls and foundations. We would have 
completed the field work on the site during 
the season had everything gone as we had 
planned, but at least we had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing finished all of the preliminary 
work on a general survey of the area and 
the large-scale plans of all of the individual 
buildings. 

Such, then, was our position at the end of 
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FIG. I. EXCAVATING THE TOMB OF MEHENKWETRE — THE GANGS OF 
WORKMEN CLEARING THE TOP AND THE BOTTOM OF THE CAUSEWAY 




FIG. 2. THE TOMB OF MEHENKWETRE AT THE END OF THE EXCAVATIONS 
— THE CAUSEWAY LEADING UP TO THE ENTRANCE OF THE TWO CORRIDORS 
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February. In the cliffs above the royal 
cache the men had ransacked every nook 
and cranny right up to the foot of the over- 
hanging crags. The rocks round about 
there were scribbled over with the names 
of priests and necropolis inspectors all 
the way back to 2000 B. C. but even such 
promising leads had come to naught. 
And at the palace we were hemmed in on 
every side by the wheat-fields that marked 
the edge of our concession in that direction. 
Some new site had to be picked out to 



dug by Daressy in 1895 and by Mond in 
1902. 1 Mond had laid bare some brick 
walls which we could see were evidently the 
gateway and lower part of a great causeway 
leading up the hill to the tomb entrance, 
but the greater part of the causeway still 
remained buried, and Daressy had only 
partially cleared the courtyard, leaving a 
pile of rocks fallen from the cliff which 
made a large mound untouched since 
ancient times. The corridors and chambers 
quarried in the mountain were said to have 




FIG. 3. CLEARING THE COURT IN FRONT OF THE TWO CORRIDORS 



retrieve what up to that point had been an 
unproductive season so far as antiquities 
were concerned. 

There were plenty of places in our con- 
cession which were tempting enough, but 
they all required preparation and the hot 
weather was not far ahead of us. We 
had the temple site found in 19 12-19 13, 
but there it would be necessary to spend 
some two or three weeks moving enormous 
sandstone blocks which might be of value 
to the Service des Antiquites in restoring 
other ruins. This moving of blocks was 
started, but meantime a temporary job 
had to be found which would occupy us 
for a fortnight or more. 

In the cliffs near where we were digging 
there is a gigantic XI dynasty tomb which 
tempted the members of the Expedition 
for various reasons. It had already been 



been completely explored, but the rubbish 
in the courtyard seemed a likely place to 
look for sculptures from the destroyed 
facade. When we found one block of 
frieze partly uncovered, the chance of 
finding others justified a short dig at this 
place. Then, too, we had the hope of 
finding some bits of historical inscription 
which would confirm or disprove the theory 
that the Kings Mentuhotep IV and V 
of the XI dynasty had been buried in the 
valley which this tomb overlooks. 2 A 
fortnight or three weeks with the gang we 

1 Annates du Service des Antiquites, II, p. 133; 
VI, p. 77- 

2 As proposed by me in the American Journal of 
Semitic Languages, 1915, pp. 29 ff. The tomb 
is represented by two small squares in the map 
there given, directly above the "O" in "Men- 
tuhotep IV and V." 
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already had in the cliffs was judged enough 
time to dig out the courtyard and the 
bottom of the causeway (figs. 1 and 3) 
and a sort of archaeological conscien- 
tiousness made us decide to re-clear the 
corridors and pits of the tomb so that we 
could draw the plan which our predeces- 
sors had neglected to make. Scientific 
virtue rarely gets such striking or such 



henkwetre. 1 He lived under King Men- 
tuhotep III, in whose temple his name 
appears, 2 and apparently survived into the 
succeeding reigns. At court his influence 
must have been considerable, for he chose 
the choicest spot in the necropolis of his 
day, directly overlooking the place where 
his sovereign's own mortuary temple was 
being built. 




FIG. 4. PLAN AND SECTION OF TOMB OF MEHENKWETRE 



unexpected rewards as it did on this 
occasion. We did not find any important 
pieces of sculpture nor did we find any 
absolute evidence on the historical ques- 
tion we wanted to solve, but the supposedly 
empty corridors gave us, of its kind, one 
of the great finds of recent years. 1 

We know now that the tomb belonged to 
a very great dignitary of the XI dynasty 
(about 2000 B. C), a Chancellor and 
Steward of the Royal Palace named Me- 

x The only sets of funerary models heretofore 
found, which are comparable to the ones about 
to be described, are those of Mes-het from As- 
siout — the soldiers — and those of Pepi-n-ankh, 
the Black, from Meir, both of which have 
suffered a great deal, and on neither have we any 
satisfactory information. 



The site is weirdly impressive. The 
great buttressed cliffs of tawny limestone 
practically enclose a deep circus a quarter 
of a mile in diameter. In the bottom are 
the almost obliterated traces of the avenue 
leading up to the supposed site of the 
mortuary temple of the last kings of the XI 
dynasty. High above, around the rim 
of the circus where the cliffs start verti- 
cally upward are the black mouths of the 
tombs of the courtiers. Mehenkwetre 

1 "Gift of the Sun," practically the equivalent 
of "Heliodorus." Gardiner suggests an alter- 
native Meketre, " Protected by the Sun." 

2 Mr. Newberry calls my attention to it in 
Naville, Xlth Dyn. Temple at Deir el Bahri, II, 
PI. IX D. 
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had chosen the side of a mountain spur, 
grading the slope until he had an avenue 
25 yards wide and 80 yards long which 
climbs the hill at an angle of 20 — an angle 
steep enough to get the average person in 
quite a puffy state by the time he has 
toiled up to the top (figs. 2 and 4). 
On either side of this avenue were solid 
brick walls, and at the top the ancient 
visitor would have been grateful for the 
shade of a long portico of eight-sided 
columns painted in imitation of granite. 
In the center of the portico there was the 



or two out of the side of the chamber and 
crawled in. For what little traces we 
found, their labors must have been amply 
repaid, for we discovered forgotten chips 
of the cypress coffin, gilded inside and out, 
the rest of which they had carted away. 

Such was the original plan of the tomb, 
but there is a second great corridor beside 
the first, on the visitor's left as he climbs 
the hill. This also leads to a chapel — 
connected with the first chapel by a cross 
passage and a door — beneath which there 
is another burial chamber on a scale com- 
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FIG. 5. THE CHAMBER BEFORE OPENING — THE PIT IN THE FORE- 
GROUND, THE BRICK WALL BLOCKING THE CHAMBER, AND THE 
CRACK ABOVE IT THROUGH WHICH WE FIRST LOOKED IN 



doorway of a lofty corridor, twenty yards 
long, leading back into the mountain to an 
offering chapel. Portico, corridors, and 
chamber, all were once upon a time lavishly 
decorated with sculptures on white lime- 
stone, the fineness of which was the undoing 
of the tomb, for it had served as a veritable 
quarry in later times until hardly a scrap 
of sculpture as large as the palm of one's 
hand was left. Nor had the hidden burial 
chamber fifteen yards under the chapel 
escaped pillage. The tomb builders had 
gone to enormous trouble to seal its door 
up with gigantic blocks of stone; but, as 
the walls were only a hand's breadth thick, 
the wily thieves had left the impregnable 
gateway alone and simply pushed a slab 



parable with the first. Here is a tomb 
within a tomb, yet apparently an after- 
thought in the plan, for it is off center 
from the causeway and while it was to 
have been as elaborately finished as the 
original tomb, there are signs that it never 
was completed. Evidently it was to 
have been the last resting-place of a close 
relation of Mehenkwetre and those fam- 
iliar with Egyptian literature will recall a 
certain Zau — who lived very little earlier 
than this period, incidentally — who chose 
to be buried beside his father in order that 
he might be with him every day throughout 
eternity. 1 Now in the rubbish we found a 
fragment of a statuette and part of a statue 
breasted, Ancient Records, I, paragraph 383. 
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JFIG. 6. THE CHAMBER AS IT LOOKED WHEN WE FIRST OPENED IT 




FIG. 7. THE LEFT-HAND CORNER OF THE CHAMBER — A GRANARY AND A 
FLEET OF BOATS AS FOUND 
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base which had been made for a Prince and 
Chancellor Intef. His titles are those of 
Mehenkwetre; his statue base is the 
duplicate of the latter's, and Mehenkwetre 
in his funerary models is always accom- 
panied by an individual who may well be his 
son and heir. In default of a more definite 
solution we have adopted as a working 
hypothesis that this Intef was the son of 
Mehenkwetre and that he it was who con- 
structed the second tomb beside his father's. 
So much for the tomb as we knew it at 
the end of the excavations. The men 
began to clear the rubbish at the top and 



deal of fallen stone from the corridor 
and when he went into the main entrance 
he found the air electric with suppressed 
excitement. One of the men clearing away 
rubbish had noticed that the chips of stone 
trickled away from his hoe into a crack 
in the rock. He and the head-man of his 
gang scraped away more of the chips with 
their hands and still more went sliding 
down into darkness. They had just 
decided that there must be some large 
opening behind the crack when Mr. Burton 
came along and struck a match to light 
up the darkness in the fissure. 




FIG. 8. MEHENKWETRE SEATED ON A PORCH SUPERINTENDS THE 
COUNTING OF HIS CATTLE (CAIRO) 



the bottom of the approach on February 
25. The work went more slowly than we 
had anticipated and it must be confessed 
that it was growing to be a pretty dismal 
disappointment, coming as it did on top of 
eight weeks of unproductive digging in the 
nearby valley. Wednesday, March 17, 
was the beginning of what we had decided 
would be our last week's work on the site. 
In six more days we hoped to get the 
passages cleared enough to make a plan 
and then move to the temple site, which 
was almost ready. 

It was along toward sunset on that 
Wednesday that Mr. Burton came down 
from the mountain top where he had been 
photographing, to dismiss the workmen for 
the night. They had cleared out a good 



A scribbled note which he sent down to 
the house found the other members of the 
Expedition just coming in from the day's 
work elsewhere and we all went up to the 
cliffs, skeptically it must be confessed, but 
bringing the electric torches which Burton 
had written for. The sun had set and as we 
filed into the gloomy corridor our skepti- 
cism seemed confirmed. There was noth- 
ing for us to see but a ragged hole in the 
rock between the floor and one side of the 
passage, but when one by one we lay flat 
on the ground and shot a beam of light into 
that crack one of the most startling sights 
it is ever a digger's luck to see flashed 
before us. 

At first we hardly realized what we were 
looking into. It was getting late; we were 
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so surprised; excitement was so quick to 
spread among us that the exact nature 
of the place was hard to judge. This much, 
however, was certain. We had found a 
small, totally untouched chamber crammed 
with myriads of little brightly painted 



effectively sealed up the chink in the rocks 
and then went home to spend the evening 
guessing and theorizing on what we had 
seen and what was in store for us. 

Thursday morning we started on what 
turned out to be three arduous days and 




FIG. 9. GIRLS BRINGING BASKETS OF WINE AND 

MEATS AND LIVE DUCKS TO THE TOMB 

(METROPOLITAN MUSEUM AND CAIRO) 



statuettes of men and animals and models 
of boats. Some of us thought that we had 
seen coffins under them such as had been 
found at Beni Hassan and we pictured our- 
selves rather dolefully spending the next 
months down in that hole restringing beads 
in position. Still there was nothing to be 
done at the time, and therefore we sent 
to the house for cords and sealing wax and 



nights of work. We realized enough of 
what was before us to make ample prepara- 
tions. A room was cleared out in the house 
to hold whatever might be movable in the 
chamber; drawing boards and instruments 
for making plans, and mirrors and reflectors 
for illumination were collected together 
and sent up to the tomb, and then Mr. 
Burton began to take a series of photo- 
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graphs beginning with one of the crack 
in the wall as the workmen had first found 
it. Here it may be said that the uninter- 
rupted success of Burton's photography, 
taking exposures with sunlight thrown 
ninety or one hundred feet along the 
corridor from a mirror on to a silver paper 
reflector, was one of the most satisfactory 
things about those three days. The rock 
was in a most precarious condition and our 
great fear was that fresh air entering into a 
chamber sealed almost hermetically for 
four thousand years would result in a crash 



mud-brick wall beneath the crack (fig. 5) 
and this we photographed and planned to 
scale before we removed it carefully brick 
by brick, breathlessly expecting the shat- 
tered rock round about to go tumbling into 
the chamber. Luck was with us, however, 
and at last we had an uninterrupted view 
inside (fig. 6). 

Then we realized exactly what we had. 
The chamber was not, as we had at first 
surmised, a little burial chamber made for 
some relative or servant of the great man. 
In fact, it was not a burial chamber at all 




FIG. 10. THE SLAUGHTER HOUSE — THE BUTCHERS AT 
WORK IN THE FOREGROUND, JOINTS OF MEAT HANG- 
ING ON THE BALCONY (METROPOLITAN MUSEUM) 



of stone on the antiquities. A full record 
of every fact of the finding was our purpose, 
but no time was to be lost — and our haste 
was justified, for rock is falling daily from 
the walls and the ceiling of the tomb now. 

The first photograph taken and de- 
veloped, we dug in front of the crack and 
found a little pit scarcely waist deep, cut 
in the floor of the corridor and filled again 
with chips of stone. It was their filling 
with chips of the native rock which had so 
effectually hidden the place, for the moun- 
tain there is riven with multitudes of 
fissures and the chips in the little pit 
seemed no more broken than the bed-rock 
itself. As we dug down we uncovered a 



but a little secret room in which part of the 
tomb equipment of Mehenkwetre himself 
was placed. A thousand years before his 
day it had been the custom for the tombs 
of the wealthy to contain such a chamber — 
called by the modern Arabs the "serdab" 
— in which the dead man's statue was 
walled up. Later it had been the custom 
to put beside the statue a few figures of 
servants at their daily tasks eternally 
preparing food and drink for the dead 
owner of the tomb. Gradually these 
servants had been multiplied and the 
statue of the man himself been made 
smaller until at last his figure had been 
reduced to the same scale as the servants. 
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fig. ii. the cattle are fattened in the stable 
(metropolitan museum) 




FIG. 12. THE BREWERS MAKE BEER AND THE COOKS MAKE 
BREAD (METROPOLITAN MUSEUM) 
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The latter were now grouped in models of 
workshops or on boats, performing their 
tasks, and the master's statue had become a 
figure in the tableau, watching the work 
done for him. The spirits of the little 
model workmen and the spirits of the food 
they produced eternally, supplied the 
spirit of the little statue and that was the 
soul of the dead man. The idea was 
universal among the Egyptians of 2000 
B. C; every one who could afford it pur- 



o'clock each afternoon when the rim of the 
high cliffs cut off the sunlight from his 
mirrors. Before anything was touched 
in the chamber he took a general view to 
show how falling stones had upended one 
of the boats and capsized another near the 
door. Then as each one or two models 
were removed he took another of those be- 
hind, which had now come into view 
(fig. 7), until the last picture showed the 
model shops and houses and gardens which 




FIG. 13. THE WOMEN SPIN THE FLAX AND WEAVE THE CLOTH (CAIRO) 



chased such models to be piled around his 
coffin in his tomb and today every museum 
possesses a few. What was important in 
this case was the fact that Mehenkwetre 
was a person of great wealth who, to 
duplicate the bountiful existence he had led 
in this world, had supplied himself with a 
larger series of such models than has ever 
survived to modern times. This survival 
we owe to the fact that his tomb architect 
had adhered to the archaic idea of the 
"serdab" and that that had escaped the 
plundering of his burial chamber. 

The story of how each model was re- 
moved from the chamber would be too long 
for this place. It took us three days of 
hard work. Burton and his camera were 
busy from early morning until about four 



had been stacked in first against the back 
wall. As each photograph was finished, 
Lansing and I planned the chamber and the 
location of each model to a large scale, 
and numbered the objects. In this task we* 
enlisted the help of M. Lacau, the Directeur 
General du Service des Antiquites, who 
happened to be in Luxor at the time of the 
discovery and whom we had asked over to 
see the objects in position. 

The reader may wonder why so much 
labor should be spent in the cramped little 
chamber where one's head banged against 
the ceiling every time one forgot and stood 
upright. The answer is that no one can 
foretell what questions may arise in the 
minds of other students who did not have 
the luck to see the models in place. For 




FIG. 14. THE CARPENTERS' SHOP (CAIRO) 




FIG. 15. THE GRANARY (METROPOLITAN MUSEUM) 
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example, it has been suggested that the 
boats sailing upstream should be placed 
with their prows to the south and those 
rowing down with their prows to the north. 
The photographs and the plan make it 
possible to reconstruct the position of every 
boat and the archaeologist at home will be 
able to answer the question to his own sat- 
isfaction. And then there was another 
and more immediately practical value to 
our labors. As has been said, the rock in 




FIG. 1 6. ONE OF TWO GARDENS 
(CAIRO AND THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM) 

which the little chamber was quarried is 
badly fissured and from time to time 
fragments had fallen from the ceiling upon 
the models. They were of wood, the 
figures glued and pegged in place, and 
whenever a particularly large piece fell 
upon them little men and oxen were shat- 
tered and scattered around. The damage 
so done was remarkably slight, for most 
breaks could be successfully repaired, but 
without the plan and the photographs it 
would have been very difficult to get each 
man back to his proper place. As each 
model boat was removed, all of the nearby 
fragments were gathered up with it and 
then when it came to repairing, if any 



piece was missing the plan was consulted 
to see what boats had been alongside, 
and among them a search was made for the 
lost bits. 

When all of the models were thus re- 
assembled and restored we could feel con- 
fident that we had every model once more 
in the state in which it was placed in 
the little chamber four thousand years ago, 
and incidentally we thus discovered some 
very interesting facts about their history. 
In the first place, there were two figures 
which could not possibly belong to any of 
the models in the chamber. The presence 
of one could be readily accounted for. It 
had fallen through the crack in the rock 
which we first discovered, probably after 
the plundering of the tomb of Prince Intef. 
At least we found one of its arms outside 
the corridors in the tomb court. The other 
figure was too far back in the chamber to 
have fallen in and for some time we were 
puzzled as to how it had got there. When 
we came to take a final survey of all the 
models, however, we found that an arm was 
missing from one of the fishermen; the 
masts of several boats had been wrenched 
off and were piled up near the door, and 
some of them were broken with parts 
missing and one had been burnt in two; 
and on many of the models there were fly- 
specks, the gnawings and droppings of mice, 
and cobwebs with dead spiders still in 
them. Now there had never been any 
fire in the chamber and there was no trace 
of spiders, flies, or mice on the floor of the 
room. They were only on the models 
themselves. Taken all together, these 
facts could be explained only by supposing 
that Mehenkwetre had purchased his 
funerary models some time before his 
death and had stored them in an unused 
room in his house full of mice and spiders 
and flies, and that in this room was kept 
another set of models from which the stray 
figure was taken by mistake when this set 
was carried to the tomb. Possibly the 
models stayed in the house for several 
years, during which time not only did the 
flies and spiders and mice nest in them but 
even the children of the family may have 
sneaked in and played with them, and they 
were the ones who had broken and burnt 
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the masts, and lost the arm of the fisher- 
man. 

There was another human touch which 
struck us forcibly as we worked over 
the models in the tomb. We kept the 
chamber sealed except when we were there 
ourselves and we can guarantee that no 
one ever entered it without our knowledge. 
Nor did any one ever touch the models in 
the chamber except Lansing and myself 
and we always had soft handkerchiefs over 
our hands. But when we got them into the 
light every one of them was marked with 
finger and thumb prints — the traces left 



upon them. The house was turned into a 
regular laboratory. Since half of the 
models had to go to the Cairo Museum and 
half to the Metropolitan Museum, it was 
necessary to sort out all of the figures and 
repair them before they were separated 
and it was desirable to photograph them 
all uniformly. As each object was cleaned 
of dust and chips of stone and mended 
it went into the photographic room and 
stood before Burton's camera and then to 
Hall who measured, planned, and drew it. 
In all, over one hundred drawings and de- 
tails were finished before the carpenters 




fig. 17. portico of a theban house 
(detail from garden scene) 



by the men who had carried them up to the 
tomb from the house in Thebes four thou- 
sand years ago and left them there for their 
long rest. One boat with mast and sail 
set had been the last one put in the cham- 
ber, right by the door. When the masons 
had come to block the door up, it had been 
in their way and one of them had lifted 
it up and put it to one side on top of the 
model granary, smearing it up where he 
touched it with hands muddy from mixing 
clay mortar. 

We were three days photographing, 
planning, and moving the models from the 
tomb to the house. Each noon and even- 
ing a procession of workmen went down 
from the cliff carrying tray-loads of models 
until at last all were safely under lock and 
key. Then began two months of work 



came and made the boxes in which the 
models traveled to their respective destina- 
tions. 

It would be impossible at this time to 
give a detailed description of the twenty- 
four models which Mehenkwetre had 
prepared for his tomb to supply his 
wants in the world to come. Many of 
them show processes or objects which will 
require some little study before they can 
be elucidated in all of their details, but 
it is just these minutiae with which they 
depict the life of the Nile Valley four 
thousand years ago which give them their 
interest. They are pictures from daily 
life, not from that purely religious or 
mystical thought which inspired the 
making of tomb furniture of only a genera- 
tion or two later. 
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Only three of the models have anything 
to do with the tomb or with the funeral. 
On either side of the chamber stood the 
statues of two girls dressed in fancifully 
colored garments, bringing offerings to the 
tomb — one with a basket of wine jugs 
and the other with a basket of meats and 
breads upon her head, and each with a live 
duck in her hand (fig. 9). They are carved 
of wood, half-life-size and practically as 
perfect as the day they were made. An- 
other little group of four figures on a single 
pedestal represents a priest bringing his 
censer and libation vase; a man with a pile 
of bed linen upon his head; and two more 
girls carrying geese and baskets of food. 




FIG. IO. INSIDE THE CABIN — THE STEWARD 

AND THE TRAVELING TRUNKS UNDER 

THE BUNK (CAIRO) 

All of the rest of the models pictured the 
life which Mehenkwetre had lived in this 
world and the one he expected in the next. 

Largest and most imposing of all was a 
model showing the noble at the counting of 
his cattle (fig. 8). The scene is laid in the 
courtyard before his house, overlooked by a 
porch with four brightly colored columns 
in front. Here he sits with his son and heir 
squatting on the floor on one side, and four 
clerks on the other, each busily recording 
the count on a papyrus roll. On the porch 
and on the steps stand his butlers and 
stewards and in the courtyard facing the 
porch the chief herdsman bows and salutes 
his lord as he reports. In front there is a 
waving of sticks and arms as the other 
herdsmen lead and drive past the beeves — 
red, black, piebald, and speckled. The 
carving of the little figures, averaging about 



eight or nine inches high, can scarcely be 
said to be on a high artistic plane but there 
is truth and observation, movements are 
correctly caught, and with all the brilliancy 
of the colors there is a liveliness and a 
cheerfulness that many more formal 
Egyptian works lack. 

Next in the life history of the ox is the 
stable where he is fattened (fig. 11). In 
one room the stall-fed beeves are lined up 
at the manger; in the other the already 
fat animals are being fed by hand and one 
has so nearly got to his limit that he lies 
upon the floor while a cowherd stuffs food 
into his mouth. Finally comes the last 
scene in the slaughter-house (fig. 10). The 
beeves have been led into a columned 
hall, two stories high and open to the air 
high up on one side. They are thrown 
on the ground and trussed up for butcher- 
ing; a scribe with pen case and papyrus 
roll is present to keep the accounts; a head 
butcher superintends the killing and two 
men make blood puddings over braziers 
in the corner. On a balcony at the back 
the joints of beef "hang" on lines to ripen. 

The meat supplied, grain foods are next 
shown. At the granary the ever-present 
clerks sit in the courtyard with papyrus 
rolls and tablets keeping the account while 
two men scoop up the wheat in measures 
and load it into sacks, and others carry it 
up the stairs to dump it into three capacious 
bins (fig. 15). By the front door there sits 
a boss with cane in hand superintending 
the work and watching that no one leaves 
before the time is up. Then comes the 
bakery and brewery combined in one build- 
ing (fig. 12). In the first room two women 
grind the corn into flour and a man makes 
it into cakes of dough, which another 
treads into a mash in a barrel. Nearby, 
the rising mash stands in four tall crocks 
while the yeast ferments, and when it has 
finished working, another man pours it into 
a row of stoppered jugs which stand along 
the wall. In the other room is the bakery. 
Men are cracking the grain with pestles; 
women grind the flour; men mix the dough 
and make fancifully shaped loaves and 
cakes, which others bake in ovens. 

Handicrafts take up two models. The 
women spin and weave in one shop and the 
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FIG. 19. A TRAVELING BOAT ROWED DOWN THE NILE WITH 
MAST AND SAIL LOWERED (METROPOLITAN MUSEUM) 




FIG. 20. A TRAVELING BOAT SETTING SAIL TO VOYAGE UP 
THE NILE (CAIRO) 




fig. 21. a pleasure boat paddled by its crew 
(metropolitan museum) 
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carpenters ply their trade in another. In 
the weaving shop three women prepare 
the flax and put it into buckets for three 
others who spin it, standing with their 
distaffs in their left hands and turning their 
spindles with their right hands against 
their knees (fig. 13). When the spindles 
are full they cross to the opposite side of the 
shop to stretch the newly spun thread out 
on three pegs on the wall. Meanwhile 
other women weave cloth on two looms 
stretched out on the floor. The carpen- 
ters' shop is a half-roofed-over court with a 
furnace for sharpening tools and a tremen- 
dous tool chest full of saws, adzes, chisels, 




FIG. 22. MEHENKWETRE SITS IN FRONT OF 

HIS CABIN LISTENING TO A SINGER AND A 

HARPER (METROPOLITAN MUSEUM) 

and drills beneath the shed (fig. 14). 
Around the sides of the open court squat 
gangs of carpenters squaring great timbers 
with adzes and smooth-surfacing them with 
blocks of sandstone. In the middle of the 
court a sawyer has lashed a balk of timber 
upright to a post while he rip-saws it down 
into boards and another carpenter sits 
astride of a plank cutting mortise holes 
in the edge with mortising chisel and mallet. 
Two model gardens were provided for the 
soul of the great man — models which, so 
far as our experience of Egyptian anti- 
quities goes, are unique (figs. 16 and 17). 
Just as when we make a child's doll house 
we leave out lots of details like stairways 
and put all of our attention on the more 
important and showy rooms, so the ancient 



model-maker has devoted all his pains to 
show only those parts of the house and 
garden which would most delight the heart 
of his patron. There is the high wall 
which shuts out the outside world. Within, 
a little oblong pool — of copper so that it 
will hold real water — is surrounded by 
fruit trees, and facing it is a cool deep 
porch with gaily painted columns. At 
the back of the porch a great double 
state-doorway with a fanlight above, a 
smaller door for every-day use, and a tall 
latticed window give a semblance of the 
facade of the house itself. The trees, 
made of wood with each little leaf carved 
and pegged in place, are typical of the 
naive realism of all of the models. The 
fruit is shown, not growing from the twigs 
but from the main stems and branches so 
that there shall be no doubt but that the 
sycamore fig is intended. 

A great man like Mehenkwetre would be 
required to journey up and down the 
river to administer his scattered estates 
and to fulfil his duties in the king's ad- 
ministration. Travel, as always in Egypt, 
was wholly by boat and a man of high 
rank would have owned his own vessels 
for travel and others for pleasure, for the 
river and the marshes were the play- 
grounds of the Egyptians. Half the 
models we found, therefore, are ships and 
boats to fulfil the needs of Mehenkwetre 
in a future state which was to be but a 
repetition of his mortal life. He lived a 
generation or two before the new cult came 
into Upper Egypt which required a man 
to prepare a mystic barge to accompany 
the Sun on its journeys and it is doubtful 
whether he even intended any of these 
boats to represent his funeral float. They 
are, in fact, models of the every-day ships 
which plied up and down the river four 
thousand years ago. 

There are four traveling boats — thirty- 
or forty-footers supposedly, but in the 
models about four feet long — with crews 
of from twelve to eighteen sailors besides 
helmsmen, bowsmen, and captains. Go- 
ing up river with the prevailing northerly 
wind, they set a great square sail and we 
see the little sailors making fast the back- 
stays and hauling on the halyards (fig. 20 
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fig. 23. harpooning fish 
(metropolitan museum) 




FIG. 24. THE SEINE DRAWN BETWEEN TWO 
PAPYRUS CANOES (CAIRO) 




fig. 25. a traveling boat and its kitchen tender 
(metropolitan museum) 
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and detail used as vignette on cover). 
Coming down the river with the current 
against the wind, the mast was lowered in a 
rest, the sail stowed on the deck, and the 
crew got out the sweeps (fig. 19). They 
start their stroke with one foot on the 
thwart in front and then all together heav- 
ing on their oars, they end it sitting on the 
thwarts behind them. On each boat 
Mehenkwetre sits in his chair at his ease 




fig. 26. the statuette of wah 
(metropolitan museum) 

smelling a lotus bud, with his son beside 
him on one side and a singer on the other 
patting his mouth with his hand to give 
his voice a quavering, warbling sound. 
In one case the singer is accompanied by a 
blind harper whose harp sits in a little 
wooden stand between his knees (fig. 22). 
A sort of humorous fidelity inspired the 
maker of these ships. In the cabin of one 
sits a cabin steward beside a bunk under 
which are tucked two little round-topped 
traveling trunks very much like those of a 
generation ago (fig. 18). 

The river boats of those days were none 
too large and cooking meals upon them 



would have been too much of a nuisance 
for the great man. The kitchen therefore 
was upon a second boat which followed 
behind and was moored alongside at meal 
times (fig. 25). On board women ground 
flour; men baked — sometimes standing 
in the dough vat and kneading with their 
feet while they rolled loaves with their 
hands; and in the cabins joints of meat were 
hung up and racks of beer and wine 
jars were stowed. 

For shorter trips and pleasure sails there 
were yachts — long, narrow, green vessels 
with high curling prows and stems. If the 
wind was favorable, they stepped the mast 
and set a square sail like that of the travel- 
ing ship. When the wind was contrary, 
mast and sail were lowered and sixteen 
members of the crew got out their black, 
spear-shaped paddles to propel the boat 
(fig. 21). On these boats there was no 
room for a sleeping cabin and the master 
and his son sat under a little open canopy 
only. 

For sport there is a little, narrow, light- 
draft skiff for hunting birds and spearing 
fish in the backwaters (fig. 23). In the 
bow stand harpooners and the enormous 
fish struck by one is being landed over the 
gunwale. Lashed to the side of the cabin 
are the poles and stakes for bird nets and a 
boy and a girl are bringing live ducks which 
they have caught, to the master and his 
son who sit on deck. Finally, there are 
two reed canoes drawing a seine full of fish. 
Two men paddle each canoe, amidships 
of which stand the fishermen who haul the 
net and the helper who lands the fish 
(fig. 24). 

One great interest of these models is the 
information they supply on rigging and 
sailing. In the first place they were origin- 
ally very complete and accurate and in the 
second place they are so well preserved that 
most of them still show ropes and knots in- 
tact. For instance, the steering oar can 
now be studied fully for the first time; this 
last summer I created no end of excitement 
on the Maine coast by rigging up a New 
England dory with an exact replica of an 
XI dynasty steering gear. The dory was 
very much of the type of one of these 
ancient boats. Two great oars were made 
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like those on the yachts; rudder posts were 
erected, and the oars put in place. The 
ends of the oar looms were bound to the 
tops of the rudder posts with loose lashings, 
and others held the oars down to the 
rests aft and kept the blades under water. 
Lines with clove- and half-hitches about 
the oar looms near the blades were brought 
inside the stern and made fast. They took 



The supposedly exhausted corridors of 
the tomb of Mehenkwetre had yielded 
a veritable treasure which justified our 
clearing the causeway and courtyard of 
the tomb more thoroughly than we had at 
first intended. During the week that 
we were moving the models we brought the 
gang up from the palace and, thus rein- 
forced, the workmen were turned even into 




FIG. 27. THE COFFIN OF WAH OPENED 

— THE SHEET SMEARED WITH ROSIN 

BY THE ANCIENT PRIEST 

all of the strain off of the rudder posts 
when under way. Tillers through the 
oars descending vertically rotated the 
oars on their axes. To steer, you threw 
the tiller, like a modern one, in the direc- 
tion opposite the one you wanted to go. 
The oars were turned over and, their under 
sides making a drag in the water, the bow 
turned smartly if the boat had even mod- 
erate way on. Every rope was found to 
have its purpose and even the size of the 
oar and its distance aft of the turning point 
of the boat were seen to have been carefully 
thought out. 




FIG. 28. THE MUMMY OF WAH IN HIS 

COFFIN AFTER REMOVING THE 

THIRTY-EIGHT SHEETs' 

the parts of the courtyard which had every 
appearance of having been dug before. 
But again our luck was with us; for right 
on the edge of our predecessors' excava- 
tions at the top of the causeway we found 
on the following Wednesday the little un- 
touched tomb of a servitor of the great 
man, named Wah. In a place where the 
rock begins to descend sharply, Wah had 
had a little slope cut leading into a tunnel 
about twenty-six feet long, and five and a 
half feet high and wide. The entrance, 
when we discovered it, was still securely 
blocked with mud bricks and when we had 
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photographed them and taken them down 
we could see his coffin standing at the back 
undisturbed. 

Everything was exactly as the priests 
had left it four thousand years ago. Just 
inside the doorway lay a few wisps of burnt 
straw — ashes as impalpable as those of a 
cigarette — which had dropped from a torch 
burnt at the time of the funeral. Care- 
lessly thrown to one side was a pall of white 
linen with which the coffin had been 
covered when it was brought up the hill and 
passing under the coffin itself lay the three 
linen tapes with which it had been tied, un- 
knotted and dropped to either side. Just 
as it had fallen at the foot of the coffin lay 
the knob of wood with which the lid had 
been lowered and which the undertakers 
sawed off, once the lid was pegged in place. 
On the side of the coffin near the head were 
painted the eyes through which the dead 
man could look out on to the world and in 
front of this "window" had been deposited 
twelve conical loaves of bread, the right 
fore leg of a beef, cut off as the dead man's 
share of the funeral banquet, and a jug of 
beer. The beer jug was of exactly the 
same shape as those in the model brewery of 
Mehenkwetre, and had been stoppered, as 
those were represented as being, with a ball 
of clay. But the beer had worked, shot the 
stopper off in one direction and rolled the 
jug over the opposite way, and where it had 
spilled on the floor there was a hard dried 
crust. 

Wah was a person of no very great im- 
portance and his funerary equipment was 
not elaborate, but so perfectly was every- 
thing preserved that we could hardly 
grasp the eternity that it had lain buried. 
When the lid was raised from the coffin 
we found it filled right up to the top with 
bed sheets of linen. Thirty-eight were 
counted, but probably several that passed 
as single sheets were bundles, for we have 
only unfolded one as yet. That one was 
nearly twelve yards long and one and one 
half yards wide, beautifully ironed, and 



starched apparently with some sort of gum. 
Several others bore Wah's name and a 
date — marked as household linen is today 
in ink in the corner. 

All over the last sheet put in on top the 
priest had smeared aromatic gum with his 
bare hand leaving his finger prints dis- 
tinctly showing where he had wiped his 
hand off near the foot (fig. 27). Farther 
down among the sheets lay three rough 
quarter staves, oiled just as the natives oil 
their quarter staves in Upper Egypt today. 
Finally as we raised the last sheet the 
mummy of Wah was disclosed, lying on his 
side with a gilded mask upon his head, 
facing toward the two eyes on the outside 
of the coffin (fig. 28). Below his feet lay 
two sandals, in front of his face was a 
copper mirror, under his head was a wooden 
pillow, and beside it lay a small lump of 
rosin. The most attractive object in the 
tomb was his statuette — a little wooden 
figure about thirteen inches high which lay 
beside the mummy's feet. As first we 
lifted it out of the coffin, very gingerly, it al- 
most seemed as though the varnished paint 
was fresh and would come off on the hand- 
kerchief with which we touched it (fig. 26). 

All of the contents of the little tomb of 
Wah except a sample of the sheets and of 
the bread fell to the share of the Metro- 
politan Museum in the division with the 
Egyptian Government. Of the models 
from the "serdab" of Mehenkwetre, one 
of the girls bringing offerings to the tomb, 
the counting of the cattle, the carpenters' 
and weavers' shops, one of the gardens and 
six of the boat models, including the canoes 
seining, are now on exhibition in the 
National Museum in Cairo. The other 
girl bringing offerings, the procession of 
four offering bearers, the stalled oxen and 
the butcher shop, the granary, the com- 
bined bakery and brewery, and the re- 
maining six boats are on exhibition in the 
Sixth Room of the Egyptian Department 
of the Metropolitan Museum. 

H. E. WlNLOCK. 
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